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Army  Chief  Of  Staff  Stresses  GoodrRace  Relations 
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In  an  exclusive  and  wide-ranging  interview  on  the  sdbfe^of  race  regions,  Chief  of  Staff  General  William 

C.  Westmoreland  recently  discussed  for  Commanders  Dr^esyftig  Army’s^acjiflq^rdRlems,  policies  and  programs.  Be- 
low are  his  statements  on  what  the  current  racial  situation  x^tfip>ery  real,  ^rjntle-known,  progress  the  Army  has 
made  to  date,  and  what  he  expects  every  commander  in  the  AtmVi tq4fdo  about  racial  problems.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Commanders  Digest  interviews  with  the  Service  chiefs  JtiilTlre  lSfcretaries  of  the  Military  Departments  on 
Race  Relations  and  Equal  Opportunity  in  the  armed  forces. 


Good  race  relations  are  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  the  Army  and 
I accord  them  the  very  highest  priority. 

As  you  know,  the  Army  was  a leader 
in  the  integration  of  blacks  in  our  so- 
ciety. We  initiated  integration  back  in 
1948.  Since  then,  it  has  been  the  Army’s 
policy  that  there  would  be  no  discrim- 
ination, that  there  would  be  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  A man  wearing  the  Army 
uniform  would  rise  or  fall  based  on  his 
own  efforts  and  abilities.  That,  in  es- 
sence, is  our  policy. 

I hold  the  commanders  in  the  Army 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  there  is 
equal  opportunity  within  their  units,  that 
they  constantly  monitor  this  matter,  and, 
if  there  are  complaints  or  grievances, 
they  be  investigated  in  depth  and  cor- 
rective action  taken. 

We  have  put  a great  deal  of  emphasis 
in  recent  years  on  race  relations  educa- 
tion for  both  races.  It  is  important  that 
the  races  understand  one  another,  and 
that  the  problems  be  laid  on  the  table 
and  discussed. 

Lack  of  Communication 

One  of  our  problems,  which  I think 
is  well  recognized,  is  the  lack  of  com- 
munication, the  breakdown  in  communi- 
cations. We  have  tried  to  bridge  this  gap 
in  several  ways: 

— We  have  established  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity and  Human  Relations  Councils. 


— We  have  introduced  instruction  in 
race  relations  into  the  curriculum  of  our 
Service  schools  and  in  the  program  of 
instruction  for  our  basic  trainees. 

— We  have  rap  sessions  at  the  unit 
level,  down  to  the  company  and  platoon. 
Blacks  and  whites  sit  down  together  and 
discuss  their  attitudes,  their  frustrations, 
so  that  each  can  understand  the  point  of 
view  of  the  other  fellow.  We  feel  that 
through  this  type  of  communication  a 
lot  of  these  problems  can  be  solved. 

In  identifying  some  of  the  racial  irri- 


Black  and  white  drill  instructors  work  to- 
gether at  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 


tants,  we  have  found  that  the  principal 
complaints  of  black  servicemen  have 
been  largely  in  the  areas  of  assignment, 
promotion  and  punishment.  We  are 
keenly  aware  that  these  are  problem 
areas.  Some  of  these  complaints  have 
been  justified.  Many  have  not.  We  have 
discovered  that  when  standards  are  not 
precisely  spelled  out,  there  is  a tendency 
for  a man  who  comes  out  second-best  to 
rationalize  the  fact  that  he  has  not  come 
out  on  top. 

Personal  Attention 

Commanders  have  been  directed  to 
give  these  problems  their  personal  at- 
tention, and  I think,  in  general,  they 
have.  We  have  experimented  with  many 
ideas.  In  early  1969,  the  Army  staff 
made  a survey  in  depth  of  our  racial 
problems.  When  I was  briefed  on  the 
findings  of  this  particular  study,  I was 
concerned.  It  appeared  to  me  there  had 
been  a breakdown  in  communications, 
an  undesirable  polarization. 

I immediately  put  a briefing  officer  on 
the  road  and  he  went  to  every  major 
command  and  briefed  the  commander  in 
depth  on  the  findings  of  this  study.  This 
was  the  genesis,  back  in  1969,  of  our 
current  efforts  to  solve  the  racial  prob- 
lem. 

Of  course,  this  is  a National  problem. 
Any  National  problem  we  have  is  in- 
(Continued  On  Page  2) 
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itably  inherited  by  the  Army,  because 
, in  effect,  are  the  mirror  of  civilian 
iety.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
uld  not  solve  these  problems  with 
agination  and  initiative,  and  that  is 
at  the  Army  is  trying  to  do. 

think  that  training  in  race  relations 
/ery  important,  and  according  to  the 
)rts  I have  received,  it  has  been  well- 
pted  by  the  officers,  the  non-coms 
the  trainees.  Our  surveys,  follow- 
these  courses  of  instruction,  have 
gested  to  us  that  the  instruction  is 
ged  by  the  officer  and  the  non-com- 
missioned officer  and  the  man — specifi- 
cally the  basic  trainee — as  an  important 
element  of  his  instruction:  his  orienta- 
tion in  the  Army. 

Special  Training 

We  are  giving  this  type  of  instruction 
to  about  8,000  men  a week,  and  this 
amounts  to  about  400,000  men  during 
the  course  of  the  coming  year.  We  have 
given  special  training  to  about  150  in- 
structors, so  that  this  type  of  orienta- 
tion or  instruction,  as  the  case  might  be, 
is  given  by  people  who  are  specially 
qualified  to  discuss  racial  issues. 

Today,  opportunities  for  blacks  and 
other  minorities  in  the  Army  are  cer- 
tainly comparable  to  many  of  those  avail- 
able in  civilian  life,  and  perhaps  even 
better.  I think  this  is  demonstrated  by 
the  percentage  of  blacks  in  our  non-com- 
missioned officer  senior  grades.  It  has 
up  in  the  last  several  years,  between 
and  1971,  except  in  the  grade  of 
The  percentage  of  blacks  in  the 
of  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel 
one  up.  The  percentage  in  the  grade 
ajor  has  remained  the  same — about 
er  cent. 

i,  I regret  to  say  that  the  percentage 
acks  in  our  junior  officer  grades, 
ly  second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant 
aptain,  has  gone  down.  This  is  a 
em  area.  We  are  very  sensitive  to 
problem.  We  are  trying  to  take 
ordinary  steps  to  attract  more 
s into  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
t and  hope  we  will  succeed  during 
lining  year  so  that,  eventually,  this 
ntage  in  the  company  grade  will  go 
id  reverse  the  present  trend. 


I am  encouraged,  frankly,  by  one  re- 
cent development  in  this  regard.  This 
year,  there  are  53  black  cadets  who  en- 
tered the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, which  is  the  largest  number  we 


‘.  . . I hold  commanders  re- 
sponsible for  ensuring  that 
there  is  equal  opportunity 
within  their  units.’ 


have  ever  had.  This  number  has  gone 
up  from  eight,  in  1968. 

The  Army  is  taking  several  other  steps 
to  increase  the  number  of  black  junior 
officers.  First,  we  have  added  two  pre- 
dominantly black  colleges  to  those  that 
have  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
program.  A year  ago,  we  had  ROTC  in 
14  colleges  and  universities  having  pre- 
dominantly black  student  bodies,  and  in 
the  coming  year  we  will  have  16,  which, 
we  think,  is  progress  in  that  regard. 

The  Army  is  also  taking  steps  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  black  and  other 
minority  candidates  for  Officers  Candi- 
date School  (OCS).  It  is  too  early,  how- 
ever, to  judge  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. Minority  members  are  also  being 
placed  on  OCS  selection  teams.  We 
think  this  is  important  in  order  to  in- 
terest more  young  blacks — both  civilians 
and  those  already  in  the  Army  in  en- 
listed grades— to  aspire  to  a commission. 

Raised  Sights 

We  have  also  raised  our  sights,  in- 
creased our  objectives,  as  an  incentive 
for  people  in  the  field  to  recruit  more 
black  personnel  into  particular  officer 
ranks.  We  hope  these  programs  are  suc- 
cessful, because  I think  it  is  extremely 
important  that  the  composition  of  the 
United  States  Army  throughout  its  ranks 
be  generally  representative  of  the  racial 
composition  of  the  American  population. 
I believe  the  percentage  of  blacks  in  our 
population  is  about  11.5  per  cent.  We’ve 
achieved  that  percentage  over-all  within 
our  enlisted  grades.  Whereas,  in  1968, 
11.7  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  ranks  were 
black;  this  has  gone  up  one  per  cent 
to  12.7  per  cent  being  black. 

Within  our  senior  non-commissioned 
officer  ranks,  we  feel  the  percentage  is 


proper.  But,  as  I pointed  out,  it  is  in 
the  junior  officer  ranks  where  we  must 
increase  the  percentage.  And,  of  course, 
we  want  to  increase  the  over-all  percent- 
age in  all  officer  ranks.  Although  the 
percentage  has  gone  up  in  recent  years 
in  a few  grades,  it  is  still  much  too  low 
in  comparison  with  the  percentage  of 
blacks  in  our  population  as  a whole. 

But,  I am  heartened  by  recent  devel- 
opments. A brigadier  general  selection 
board  recently  selected  three  black  col- 
onels for  promotion  to  brigadier  general. 
And,  of  course,  you  are  quite  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  Major  General 
Frederic  E.  Davison  in  a very  impor- 
tant position  on  the  Army  staff.  Gen. 
Davison  was  promoted  several  months 
ago. 

Equal  Opportunity 

In  the  matter  of  full  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  enlisted  personnel,  especially 
in  the  lower  grades,  I am  sure  there 
are  still  cases  of  discrimination,  cases 
where  equal  opportunity  has  not  been 
manifest,  despite  the  fact  that  this  is 
strictly  contrary  to  policy.  This  is  a 
matter  of  education.  It  is  a matter  of 
supervision  throughout  our  ranks  to  en- 
sure that  the  policies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  characterized  by  no  dis- 
crimination and  equal  opportunity,  are 
carried  out  in  fact. 

It  would  be  certainly  unrealistic  to 
say  we  have  achieved  a p;rfect  result 
in  the  Army.  Certainly,  we  have  not 
The  only  thing  I can  say  is  that  our 
policies  permit  no  discrimination.  Our 
objective  is  to  provide  equal  opportunity 
for  all  concerned,  where  an  individual 
can  rise  or  fall  on  his  own  efforts  and 
ability.  We  feel  that  we  have  gone  a 
(Continued  On  Page  6) 
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Total  Force  Concept'  Emphasized 


Strong  National  Guard  And  Reserve  Forces  Vital  Link 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs)  Roger  T. 
Kelley  continued  a discussion  on  the 
subject  of  military  manpower  procure- 
ment Sept.  27  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Subcommittee  on 
Recruiting  and  Retention. 

Noting  that  recruiting  performance  has 
substantially  improved  over  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  he  briefly  reviewed 
some  of  the  strength  requirements  and 
basic  programs  on  which  the  Department 
of  Defense’s  plans  are  based  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  beyond. 

Average  strength  authorizations  for 
Fiscal  Year  1972: 


Army  974,309 

Navy  613,619 

Marine  Corps  209,846 

Air  Force  755,635 


Most  of  the  current  strength  reduc- 
tions will  have  been  made  by  the  end 
of  FY  1972  so  that  the  Services  can 
look  forward  to  more  stable  strength 
levels  in  FY  1973  and  beyond. 

The  FY  1972  strength  level  authoriza- 
tions would  enable  us  to  meet  our  world- 
wide security  commitments  to  include 
our  General  Purpose  Force  requirements 
for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion (NATO). 

Manpower  Requirements 

Strategic  Forces — requiring  mostly  Air 
Force  and  Navy  manpower  to  man  stra- 
tegic bomber  systems,  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  systems  and  Polaris  sub- 
marines— would  be  near  present  high 
levels.  Similarly,  manpower  needed  for 
Navy  aircraft  carriers  and  other  general 
purpose  ships  would  remain  substantially 
at  present  levels  or  slightly  higher,  as 
would  the  manpower  requirement  for  the 
tactical  air  force. 

The  role  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces  will  be  significantly  en- 
larged in  the  performance  of  national 
security  missions.  Such  an  enlargement 
is  part  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
R.  Laird’s  “Total  Force  Concept.”  Steps 
have  already  been  taken  to  provide  the 


National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents with  resources  to  reach  needed 
capabilities: 

— Equipment  buildup  is  going  forward. 
In  FY  1970,  equipment  with  a value 
of  $300  million  was  issued  to  the 
Guard  and  Reserve;  in  FY  1971, 
equipment  issued  totaled  more  than 
$727  million  in  value. 

— The  Guard  and  Reserve  portion  of 
the  Defense  budget  has  increased 
50  per  cent  since  FY  1969. 

— A Guard  and  Reserve  Program 
Evaluation  has  recommended  a pro- 
gram of  incentives  needed  to  main- 
tain Guard  and  Reserve  recruiting 
and  retention  in  a volunteer  en- 
vironment, a funding  proposal  that 
DoD  expects  to  present  to  the 
Congress  as  a portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s budget  for  FY  1973. 

Given  such  factors,  requirements  for 
new  military  personnel  will  not  vary 
substantially  from  presently  planned 
levels,  and  Service  needs  for  male  non- 
prior service  personnel  on  the  average 
would  probably  be  within  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  following  levels: 


Army  250,000 

Navy  90,000 

Marine  Corps  50,000 

Air  Force  100,000 

TOTAL  490,000 


“Whatever  the  requirement  for  new 
people  is  in  the  next  several  years,”  Mr. 
Kelley  said,  “it  adds  up  to  a very  great 
challenge  for  the  military  recruiters.” 
For  defense,  over-all,  it  will  mean 
doubling  the  number  of  true  volunteers 
who  are  now  enlisting.  In  addition,  the 
Services  will  have  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  reenlistments  by  an  average  of 
10  per  cent  over  present  levels,  and 
place  emphasis  on  higher  reenlistments 
of  people  in  technical  and  critical  skill 
areas. 

About  one  out  of  every  four  quali- 
fied young  men  of  military  age  will  be 
needed  for  Active  or  Reserve  duty  after 
a volunteer  force  is  reached.  Most  will 
be  needed  for  one  enlistment  only,  but 
about  25  per  cent  of  those  who  enter 


will  be  needed  for  additional  terms  of 
service. 

College-level  programs  will  continue 
to  be  relied  upon  as  a major  source  of 
commissioned  officers. 

Four  basic  ingredients  are  needed  to 
eliminate  reliance  on  the  draft  and 
achieve  an  All-Volunteer  Force: 

1 . Military  pay  must  bear  a reasonable 
relationship  to  civilian  pay. 

2.  The  ordinary  requirements  of  fam- 
ily life,  such  as  decent  housing  and 
quality  schools,  must  be  available 
and  within  the  financial  reach  of 
military  people. 

3.  Military  life  must  be  reasonably 
satisfying  and  challenging. 

4.  Military  people  and  the  uniform 
they  wear  must  be  treated  with  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  Kelley  repeated  a point  he  stressed 
at  an  earlier  appearance  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
its  Personnel  Subcommittee:  higher  pay 
by  itself  will  not  get  the  job  done.  “Low 
pay  has  been  a dis-incentive  to  people 
who  would  otherwise  remain  in  the  Serv- 
ices or  enlist  initially,  but  it  is  not 
claimed  by  us  that  higher  pay  will  be 
the  magic  answer  to  recruiting  and  re- 
tention of  people  in  the  armed  forces.” 

Congressmen  were  also  told  about 
“Task  Analysis,”  a systematic,  but  sim- 
ple, way  of  matching  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  individual  with  the  func- 
tions for  which  he  is  trained. 

This  was  described  as  holding  a great 
potential  for  keeping  military  people 
productively  busy,  a program  already  in 
progress. 

Another  key  element  to  insure  chal- 
lenge and  satisfaction  in  military  life  is 
the  “career  plan,”  including  systems  for 
promoting  people. 

Its  basic  objectives  are: 

— To  provide  the  individual  with 
career  channels  that  are  visible  in 
advance  both  as  to  opportunities  for 
progress  and  promotion; 

— To  develop  plans  for  both  short- 
(Continued  On  Page  8) 
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East1  and  West  Forces  Compared 


NATO:  — Of  Vital  Importance  To  World  Peace 


The  solidarity  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  of  vital  importance  to 
world  peace,  even  during  relaxations  of 
tensions  between  East  and  West,  accord- 
ing to  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe,  U.S.  Army  General  Andrew  J. 
Goodpaster. 

Speaking  to  members  of  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  Association  (ATA) — an  affiliation 
of  private  voluntary  organizations  that 
support  the  basic  purposes  and  aims  of 
NATO — at  the  17th  ATA  General  As- 
sembly in  London  on  Sept.  22,  Gen. 
Goodpaster  discussed  the  recent  progress 
made  by  NATO  and  pointed  out  some  of 
the  problems  facing  the  alliance. 

The  general  noted  no  dissipation  of 
the  external  threat  to  Allied  Command 
Europe.  To  the  contrary,  Soviet  and 
Warsaw  Pact  military  strengths  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  both  in  size  and  of- 
fensive capabilities. 

NATO  could  and  would  survive  in  an 
international  atmosphere  in  which  the 
West  seeks  to  preserve  its  unity,  to  insure 
its  security  based  on  a reasonable  balance 
of  forces,  and,  proceeding  from  there, 
to  improve  East-West  relations. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  detente  were 
to  be  defined  by  Soviet  aims  and  efforts, 
and  to  result  in  a fragmentation  of 
NATO  and  the  departure  of  American 
forces  from  Europe,  then  NATO  would 
certainly  not  be  able  to  survive. 

East  and  West 

Gen.  Goodpaster  compared  forces  of 
East  and  West: 

— The  Warsaw  Pact  ground  forces,  to- 
day, substantially  outnumber  NATO 
forces  in  terms  of  divisions,  firepower, 
and  manpower.  The  Warsaw  Pact  has 
twice  as  many  divisions  as  NATO  in 
the  Central  Region  of  Allied  Command 
Europe. 

— Through  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved weapon  systems  and  continuous 
modernization,  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
maintain  a high  order  of  combat-readi- 
ness. They  are  positioned  well  forward 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  and  their 


tank  forces  outnumber  Allied  Command 
tank  forces  by  a ratio  of  three  to  one. 

— Warsaw  Pact  air  forces  in  Europe 
have  twice  as  many  combat  aircraft  as 
NATO.  Not  only  are  they  superior  in 
numbers,  but  they  have  more  airfields, 
more  shelters,  better  command  and  con- 
trol facilities,  and  considerably  more 
anti-aircraft  defenses.  Newer  types  of 
high-performance  aircraft  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Soviets  into  all  Warsaw 
Pact  air  forces. 

— The  Soviet  Navy  is  now  the  second 
largest  fleet  in  the  world.  Only  one  per 
cent  of  Soviet  combat  vessels  are  more 
than  20  years  old,  a marked  contrast  to 
the  growing  obsolescence  of  several 
NATO  navies.  The  Soviet  submarine 
fleet  is  now  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
could,  in  the  event  of  war,  severely 
threaten  Allied  Command  Europe’s  sea 
lines  of  communications  with  Canada 
and  the  United  States — from  the  very 
outset. 

Southern  Flank 

— On  the  southern  flank  of  NATO, 
the  number  of  Soviet  warships  in  the 
Mediterranean  has  substantially  increased 
during  the  last  few  years — from  600  op- 
erating days  in  1964,  to  17,000  operating 
days  in  1970. 

Regarding  the  military  activity  of  the 
Soviets,  they  are  on  the  move  in  many 
areas,  particularly  where  they  sense 
weakness,  confusion  and  conflict.  There 
is  a steady  trend  of  increasing  presence 
in  new  strategic  areas  of  the  world. 
Together,  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  con- 
stitute a concentration  of  a force  that 
far  exceeds  the  requirements  for  defense. 
Large  and  continuing  to  expand,  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces  stand  in  marked 
contrast  to  a diplomacy  of  detente — 
especially  a diplomacy  of  true  and  mean- 
ingful detente. 

On  the  NATO  side,  the  NATO  Air 
Defense  Ground  Environment  System 
(NADGE)  is  entering  its  final  phase  of 
construction  and  is  due  to  become  fully 
operational  in  the  near  future.  NADGE, 
the  largest  and  most  complex  ground  en- 


vironment project  of  the  NATO  alli- 
ance, is  based  on  an  electronic  network 
of  high-capacity,  high-speed  computers 
and  the  introduction  of  new  radars.  Some 
85  stations  have  already  been  sited  in 
Norway,  Denmark,  Germany,  The  Neth- 
erlands, Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Greece 
and  Turkey,  and  will  provide  early  warn- 
ing of  an  enemy  air  campaign  aimed  at 
Western  Europe. 

NADGE  provides  not  only  an  air 
warning  net  over  Western  Europe,  but 
a ground  environment  that  will  be  a 
major  aid  to  civil  and  military  air  traf- 
fic control. 

Euro-group  Nations 

In  June,  Euro-group  nations,  imple- 
menting the  European  Defense  Improve- 
ment Program,  agreed  to  contribute  $420 
million — in  addition  to  the  NATO  infra- 
structure program — over  a five-year  pe- 
riod to  accelerate  work  on  airfield  sur- 
vival measures  and  the  NATO  Integrated 
Communications  System. 

The  training,  testing  and  evaluating 
phase  of  the  NATO  satellite  communica- 
tions project  was  completed  in  July, 
1970.  The  program  has  now  entered  its 
second  phase,  during  which  two  NATO- 
owned  satellites  will  provide  coverage  of 
the  Eastern  United  States  and  Canada 
and  the  NATO  European  area. 

Two  of  12  ground  terminals,  provided 
by  European  and  Canadian  industries, 
were  completed  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober in  Belgium  and  Italy.  The  satellite 
capability,  scheduled  for  completion  at 
the  end  of  1972,  will  provide  a signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  communications  en- 
vironment of  the  NATO  alliance  and 
will  afford  a degree  of  survivability  un- 
attainable with  existing  means  of  com- 
munications. 

A SHAPE  computer  center  opened  in 
August,  increasing  command  and  control 
capabilities.  The  facility  can  produce 
operational  and  logistic  information  to 
support  planning,  directing  and  control- 
ling— with  maximum  effectiveness — the 
forces  and  resources  made  available  to 
Allied  Command  Europe. 
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By  the  process  of  consultation,  the 
NATO  Alliance  is  improving  and  will 
continue  to  improve  its  air  and  maritime 
capabilities,  armor  and  anti-armor  capa- 
bilities, the  quality  and  quantity  of  stock- 
age  levels,  and  the  readiness  of  NATO’s 
military  forces  to  deny  success  to  any 
aggressor. 

The  ACE  Mobile  Force — multi-na- 
tional forces,  composed  of  both  land  and 
air  elements  designed  for  rapid  assembly 
for  employment  on  the  northern  and 
southern  flanks  of  NATO — is  another 
manifestation  of  Alliance  solidarity.  By 
showing  many  flags  to  any  would-be  at- 
tacker, the  AMF  makes  clear  that  it 
would  be  no  sure  thing  for  an  enemy 
to  engage  in  military  operations  in  any 
area  of  the  Alliance. 

Military  Solidarity 

Frequent  and  meaningful  NATO 
training  exercises  also  demonstrate  Al- 
lied military  solidarity.  Such  exercises 
have  three  important  purposes:  they  test 
the  effectiveness  of  such  essentials  as 
command  and  control  and  logistic  sup- 
port and  provide  an  evaluation  of  the 
combat  effectiveness  of  the  participants 
themselves;  they  familiarize  the  maneu- 


ver units  with  the  area  of  operation — 
land,  sea  or  air;  and  they  demonstrate 
to  adversaries  the  skill,  resolve  and  the 
solidarity  of  the  NATO  allies. 

However,  there  exist  inadequacies, 
shortfalls  and  disparities  in  NATO  that 
are  gnawing  at  its  strength  and  solidarity. 

Further  proposals  for  reduction — 
some  of  drastic  dimension — are  being 
put  forward  for  the  future.  Harmful 
enough  in  themselves,  they  are  made 
even  more  harmful  by  the  strains  and 
divisions  that  they  induce  among  the 
members  of  the  Alliance,  and  can  then 
be  the  trigger  for  further  cutbacks  and 
setbacks. 

Such  problems  can  be  overcome.  But 
the  proposals  that  are  being  made  for 
massive  withdrawals  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Europe,  at  a time  when  the  Soviets  are 
strengthening  and  modernizing  their 
forces,  show  how  deep  and  real  the  chal- 
lenges are  and  how  great  the  damage  to 
NATO  and  its  nations  will  be  if  they 
are  not  met. 

Peace  with  Freedom 

NATO  has  brought  peace  with  free- 
dom, but  safeguarding  that  freedom  has 
not  been  free. 


“Will  NATO  in  fact  survive  detente?” 
Gen.  Goodpaster  asked.  “What  changes 
can  be  predicted  for  the  Alliance  in  an 
era  of  negotiations? 

“It  is  unwise  for  a military  man  to 
gaze  into  a crystal  ball,”  he  said.  “His 
job  is  to  secure  the  future,  not  foretell 
it.” 

The  general  did  predict,  however,  that 
NATO  can  survive  detente,  and  that  it 
will,  if  it  continues  to  show  in  the  fu- 
ture as  much  effort  and  strength  of  pur- 
pose as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Gen.  Goodpaster  said  he  did  not  see 
signs  of  major  changes  in  current  NATO 
strategy.  “Marked  by  flexibility  of  re- 
sponse and  deeply  rooted  in  the  princi- 
pal of  deterrence,  [NATO]  is  ideally 
suited  to  an  Alliance  for  peace  and 
should  wear  well  in  an  era  of  negotia- 
tion.” 

The  very  fact  that  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reductions  are  a promising 
possibility  gives  a strong  reason  for  the 
NATO  member  nations  not  to  make  any 
unilateral  force  reductions  or  take  any 
action  to  degrade  the  quality  or  the 
readiness  of  their  forces  in  being,  he  as- 
serted. 

Vital  Importance 

The  SHAPE  supreme  commander  con- 
cluded that  “.  . . solidarity,  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  as  a whole,  as  well  as 
within  it,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  of 
vital  importance  to  world  peace.  In  an 
era  of  negotiations  and  of  Soviet  diplo- 
matic offensives  not  well-reflected  in 
their  offensive  military  posture,  however, 
public  perception  and  public  understand- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  are  also  of 
the  greatest  importance.” 

He  then  quoted  the  late  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  who,  when  asked, 
“Will  men  ever  be  able  to  live  together 
in  peace?”  replied:  “I  think  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  for  us,  and  all  those 
nations  with  which  we  are  allied  and  are 
our  friends,  to  realize  that  the  forces 
that  bind  us  together  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  little  problems  which 
divide  us  ...  If  we  will  put  our  eyes 
on  the  values  that  bind  us  together, 
then  I think  we  may  at  least  control  our 
side  of  this  material  destructiveness,  and 
this  may  he  the  strongest  element  we  have 
in  making  the  other  fellow  be  very  care- 
ful himself.  This  is  the  best  defense  we 
have  both  against  the  other  fellow  and 
against  ourselves.” 


HIGH-LEVEL  DISCUSSION.  President  Richard  Nixon  discusses  NATO  and  Atlantic  maritime  mat- 
ters with  U.S.  Navy  Admiral  Charles  K.  Duncan,  right,  and  Mr.  Manlio  Brosio,  center,  out-going 
Secretary  General  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  The  discussion  took  place 
following  a White  House  ceremony  in  which  Mr.  Brosio  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Freedom 
for  achievements  during  his  seven-year  tenure  as  NATO’s  Secretary  General.  He  has  since 
been  named  as  the  NATO  representative  to  the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction  talks. 

(Official  NATO  Photo) 
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long  way  in  achieving  this  result.  We 
are  not  satisfied,  but  we  are  continuing 
to  march,  I think,  along  the  proper  road. 

For  example,  current  policy  requires 
minority  group  representation  on  all  en- 
listed selection  boards.  We  think  it  is 
important  that  there  be  representation  on 
these  boards,  wh;re  possible  and  feasible. 
It  is  too  early  to  determine  the  success 
of  this  particular  policy  step,  it  is  merely 
one  of  many  that  we  have  chosen  to 
take  in  order  to  achieve  better  results. 

Worldwide  Conference 

Last  November,  the  Army  held  a 
worldwide  race  relations  conference  at 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia.  It  was  an  im- 
portant conference.  Three  things  came 
out  of  that  conference: 

— First,  we  feel  that  we  have  not  ad- 
vertised our  successes  to  the  extent  we 
should.  It  was  felt  by  the  conferees  that 
greater  visibility  should  be  given  to  what 
the  Army  has  accomplished  throughout 
the  years. 

—Second,  the  conferees  recommended, 
and  the  Secretary  and  I approved,  the 
establishment  of  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Equal  Opportunity. 

— Thirdly,  we  are  planning  to  set  up 
a council  within  the  Army  staff,  or  a 
committee  within  the  Army  staff,  which 
will  monitor  this  very  important  sub- 
ject of  equal  opportunity. 

There  are  some  very  successful  equal 
opportunity  programs  now  being  con- 
ducted at  Army  installations.  I think 
there  has  been  greatest  success  at  Fort 
Carson,  Colorado,  for  example,  where 
there  have  been  many  discussion  sessions 
down  to  the  platoon  level,  where  all 
cards  are  laid  on  the  table  and  blacks 
and  whites  talk  very  frankly  about  the 
problems,  the  frustrations,  their  back- 
grounds, and  the  differences  that  might 
exist  in  their  cultures — so  that  they  can 
reach  a better  understanding.  There  are 
other  posts,  like  Fort  Benning,  Georgia, 
which  have  equally  successful  programs. 

No  Substitute 

But  as  I have  said  before,  there  is 
no  substitute  for  communication.  Only 
through  communications  can  we  have 


understanding.  The  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem, not  only  in  the  ranks  of  the  Army, 
but  within  our  country  as  a whole,  is  to 
communicate  and  try  to  understand  the 
other  fellow’s  point  of  view. 

On  this  matter  of  equal  opportunity,  I 
might  point  out  that  the  Army’s  policies 
apply  not  only  to  black  soldiers  but  to 
all  members:  women,  and  minority 

groups,  including  Mexican-Americans. 
We  have  many  Mexican-Americans  in 
our  ranks.  They  serve  well,  and,  by  and 
large,  make  excellent  soldiers.  They  have 
a problem,  of  course,  which  blacks  don’t 
have,  and  that  is  the  language  problem. 
We  recently  made  a study  in  the  Army 
staff  of  the  problem  of  the  Mexican- 
American  soldier,  and  are  looking  for 
ways  and  means  to  solve  this  problem. 

A persistent  problem  is  off-base  hous- 
ing. We  feel  that  there  should  be  the 
understanding  that  landlords  will  rent 
to  all  races,  colors  and  creeds.  We  have 
initiated  a policy  of  sanctions  against 
landlords  who  refuse  to  open  up  their 
housing  to  all  races  and  all  colors. 

But  discrimination  still  persists,  even 


in  the  United  States.  It  is  a problem 
of  breaking  down  prejudices  which,  un- 
fortunately, cling  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country.  Overseas,  Germany  has  been  a 
particular  problem.  We  have  had  in- 
numerable conferences  with  landlords 
and  local  officials,  in  order  to  explain 
the  situation  to  them.  Certain  sanctions 
have  been  exercised.  But  here  again,  this 
is  a matter  of  education.  Education  is 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  the 
problem.  The  landlords  in  the  environs 
of  Army  posts  worldwide  are  being  in- 
formed of  the  Army  policy  and  the  rea- 
sons for  it. 

An  even  more  difficult  area  is  racial 
polarization  in  off-base  bars,  clubs  and 
restaurants.  Here  again,  sanctions  can 
be  exercised.  One  of  the  problems  there 
is,  self-imposed  segregation  is  frequently 
exercised.  We  do  not  think  this  is  neces- 
sarily to  the  best  interest  in  solving  the 
racial  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  would  not  want 
to  be  a party  to  telling  the  black  soldier 
he  cannot  go  to  a certain  club,  or  forcing 
a white  soldier  and  telling  him  he  should 


A black  Army  NCO  counsels  two  new  privates  about  their  careers  in  the  Army. 
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COMMENDATION  CEREMONY.  Army  Staff  Sergeant  James  Brown,  right,  is  congratulated  by 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  William  C.  Westmoreland  following  ceremonies  at  Letterman  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  San  Francisco  during  which  the  NCO  was  presented  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal.  Sgt.  Brown  was  cited  for  his  work  as  a medical  specialist  while  serving  in  Vietnam  in 

1967  and  1968.  (U.S.  Army  Photos) 


go  to  a particular  club  merely  to  gain 
racial  balance.  This  becomes  an  even 
more  difficult  problem  to  solve.  We 
would  like  to  see  our  soldiers  mingle 
during  off-duty  hours  as  they  do  during 
duty  hours,  but,  here  again,  without  vi- 
olating the  rights  of  the  individual,  it  is 
impractical  and  would  be  undesirable  to 
try  to  legislate  this. 

An  Important  Element 

I would  like  to  emphasize  one  very 
important  element  in  this  problem:  that 
is,  that  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  the  junior  officers  have  to  under- 
stand the  problem.  They  have  got  to  be 
made  aware  of  the  policies,  they  have 
got  to  be  a party  to  ensure  communica- 
tions between  the  races  if  the  program 
is  going  to  be  successful.  Therefore,  we 
have  attempted  to  put  greater  emphasis 
on  bringing  the  junior  officer  and  the 
non-commissioned  officer  into  the  prob- 
lem. 


We  all  recognize  this  as  a National 
problem.  It  is  also  a problem  in  every 
one  of  our  military  services,  a problem 
that  in  our  National  interest  we  must 
solve.  We  have  to  solve  it  in  an  intelli- 
gent way.  We  feel  that  our  policies  are 
proper,  we  feel  that  they  are  enlightened. 

It  is  not  a question  of  integration  and 
equal  opportunity  being  necessary.  It  is 
a question  of  it  being  morally  right  and 
socially  proper,  that  we  move  in  this 
direction.  It  is  going  to  take  leadership 
and  understanding  throughout  the  entire 
ranks  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  goals. 

The  Army  is  on  the  right  track.  It  is 
important,  however,  that  we  follow 
through  with  our  policies  to  ensure  that 
they  are  implemented  in  a sensible  way. 
We  do  not  want  policies  that  discrim- 
inate against  anybody.  We  want  every- 
body to  have  equal  opportunity.  We 
want  every  officer  and  man  to  rise  or 
fall  on  his  own  efforts,  his  own  abilities. 


QUARTERLY  DRAFT 
CALL  SET  FOR 
10,000  MEN 

A draft  call  of  10,000  men — all  to  be 
inducted  into  the  Army — will  be  made 
in  November  and  December,  according 
to  Selective  Service. 

The  new  call  brings  the  total  for  the 
year  to  98,000,  the  lowest  calendar  year 
draft  call  figure  since  1962,  when  the 
calls  were  76,500. 

Future  Draft 

DoD  hopes  to  make  all  future  draft 
calls  on  a quarterly,  rather  than  a 
monthly  basis,  thereby  reducing  career 
planning  uncertainties  and  better  afford- 
ing prospective  draftees  with  more  time 
to  arrange  their  personal  affairs  before 
entering  on  active  duty.  The  new  quar- 
terly policy  will  also  afford  optimum 
use  of  training  resources. 

DoD  had  issued  a request  for  16,000 
men  for  July  and  August — but  the  call 
was  not  filled  by  Selective  Service.  The 
draft  laws  expired  July  1.  President 
Nixon’s  new  legislation,  extending  the 
draft  to  July  1,  1973,  became  effective 
Sept.  28  when  he  signed  H.R.  6531. 

Several  Reasons 

DoD  spokesmen  listed  several  reasons 
why  the  new  quarterly  call  is  less  than 
the  proposed-but-canceled  July- August 
call: 

— Recruiting  goals  were  met  during 
July  and  August,  thereby  lowering 
the  projection; 

— Congress,  in  passing  draft  extension 
legislation  in  September,  has  im- 
posed Fiscal  Year  1972  armed 
forces  strength  of  2.5  million; 

— New  pay  raises  for  lower-grade  per- 
sonnel are  expected  to  improve 
DoD’s  retention  and  recruitment 
programs;  and 

— Vietnam  fighting  is  winding  down. 

The  respective  branches  of  Service 
have  given  assurance  that,  within  grade 
and  quality  requirements,  former  mili- 
tary personnel  in  all  ranks  are  being  re- 
enlisted.  The  Services  will  continue  re- 
cruiting efforts  to  reenlist  qualified  vet- 
erans, particularly  those  with  critical 
skills. 
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Army  Staff  Sergeant  Released 
After  Two  Years  As  War  Prisoner 


RESERVES:  VITAL  LINK 

(Continued  From  Page  3) 

range  and  long-range  assignments 
and  utilization;  and 

— To  do  so  at  reasonable  costs. 

Concerning  promotions,  the  committee 
was  told  that,  although  it  will  take  a 
while  to  eliminate  the  imbalances  which 
occurred  during  the  Vietnam  buildup 
because  of  rapid  promotions,  integrated 
long-range  manpower  management  sys- 
tems will  be  established  for  all  four 
Services  in  the  near  future. 

The  Congressmen  were  informed  that 
the  DoD  goal  is  to  “maintain  quality 
standards  which  contribute  to  the  best 
match  of  jobs  and  people.”  It  is  a mis- 
take to  have  more  bright  people  than 
there  are  jobs  to  challenge  them.  And, 
it  is  also  a mistake  to  have  people  who 
lack  the  capacity  for  the  jobs  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Referring  to  the  quality  of  military 
personnel,  Mr.  Kelley  said  that  the  mis- 
sion and  tasks  of  the  armed  forces  are 
too  important  to  be  performed  by  peo- 
ple who  are  incompetent,  lazy  or  dis- 
loyal. Those  people,  even  though  they 
comprise  a very  small  per  cent  of  the 
total,  take  a disproportionate  amount  of 
time  to  supervise,  and  they  cause  more 
than  their  share  of  the  trouble  that  has 
erupted  in  recent  years.  The  sooner  we 
identify  them  and  weed  them  out,  the 
better  for  the  armed  forces  and  national 
security. 

This  does  not  mean  making  capricious 
cuts  or  forcing  unnecessary  hardships  on 
qualified  personnel  who  may  not  have 
been  utilized  effectively.  Such  people 
should  be  given  opportunities  for  appro- 
priate assignment  and  training,  and  dis- 
missed from  the  Services  only  when  it  is 
clear  that  they  either  cannot  do  or  will 
not  do  the  tasks  to  be  performed. 

He  ended  his  appearance  before  the 
subcommittee  by  expressing  a note  of 
optimism  about  military  personnel  man- 
agement in  the  areas  of  recruiting  and 
retention,  telling  his  listeners,  “The  en- 
ergy of  the  Services  is  not  being  spent 
arguing  the  feasibility  of  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force  or  ending  the  draft.  Rather, 
it  is  being  directed  in  constructive  ways 
toward  improved  personnel  management, 
better  utilization  of  people,  and  more 
interesting  and  challenging  careers.” 


Army  Staff  Sergeant  John  C.  Sexton 
Jr.,  is  back  in  the  United  States  after 
more  than  two  years  spent  as  a prisoner 
of  war  of  the  Vietcong. 

The  23-year-old  sergeant  from  War- 
ren, Mich.,  was  freed  Oct.  8 by  the  Viet- 
cong, according  to  press  reports,  from 
inside  Cambodia.  After  some  eight  hours 
of  walking  bare-footed  through  the 
jungle,  he  arrived  at  an  allied  base  camp 
near  Loc  Ninh,  South  Vietnam,  only  15 
miles  from  where  he  had  been  captured 
in  August,  1969. 

The  former  prisoner  of  war  was  re- 
turned Oct.  12  to  the  United  States  by 
Aero  Medical  Evacuation  and  is  under- 
going medical  treatment  at  the  Army’s 
Fitzsimmons  General  Hospital  in  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Medical  officials  there  said  he  was  re- 
ceiving treatment  for  a multiplicity  of 
diseases  and  injuries.  Diseases  for  which 
he  is  being  treated  include  malaria,  mal- 
nutrition, anemia,  and  two  types  of 
skin  infections. 

Injuries,  apparently  sustained  at  the 
time  of  his  capture  but  still  requiring 
medical  attention,  include  impairment  of 
sight  in  one  eye,  elbow  and  back  in- 
juries, and  concussion.  Fitzsimmons 
medical  authorities  said,  however,  that 
his  general  condition  is  improving  with 
the  treatment. 

Still  Too  Early 

They  said  it  is  still  too  early  to  pre- 
dict how  long  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  former  PW  to  remain  at  Fitzsimmons 
for  continued  treatment  and  possible 
surgery  to  repair  old  injuries. 

His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C. 
Sexton  Sr.,  arrived  at  Fitzsimmons  from 
their  home  in  Warren  before  their  son 
reached  the  Army  medical  facility  from 
Vietnam.  They  have  been  allowed  to 
visit  with  him  daily  since.  Earlier,  from 
the  hospital  in  Long  Binh,  South  Viet- 
nam, Sgt.  Sexton  had  talked  by  phone 
several  times  with  his  parents  in  their 
Michigan  home,  including  one  session 


that  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a half. 

The  American  sergeant,  who  enlisted 
in  the  Army  in  August,  1966,  according 
to  his  father,  volunteered  for  Vietnam 
because  his  country  was  in  a war.  He 
is  the  first  American  PW  to  be  released 
by  the  Vietcong  since  December,  1969. 
In  all,  24  U.S.  servicemen  have  been 
released  by  the  Vietcong  since  the  war’s 
outbreak.  A total  of  nine  additional 
American  PWs,  who  had  been  impris- 
oned in  North  Vietnam,  have  been  re- 
leased, the  last  three  of  the  nine  in  Au- 
gust, 1969. 

Captured  Aug.  12,  1969 

Sgt.  Sexton  was  captured  Aug.  12, 
1969,  when  the  armored  vehicle  in  which 
he  was  a crew  member  was  ambushed 
about  five  miles  southwest  of  An  Loc,  in 
heavy  jungle  near  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der. After  his  arrival  at  the  Loc  Ninh 
base  camp  Oct.  8,  he  was  flown  by  heli- 
copter to  the  24th  Evacuation  Hospital 
at  Long  Binh.  He  remained  there  for  ini- 
tial medical  evaluation  and  was  then  air- 
lifted to  Fitzsimmons,  arriving  Oct.  12  in 
the  United  States. 

In  response  to  indications  that  the 
enemy  would  welcome  a reciprocal  PW 
release  at  a given  time  and  place,  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  authorities  arranged 
for  an  enemy  PW  to  be  released  Oct.  11 
in  the  general  section  in  which  Sgt.  Sex- 
ton had  been  released  three  days  earlier. 

A North  Vietnamese  lieutenant,  who 
had  been  a prisoner  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces,  was  de- 
posited by  helicopter  in  an  area  under 
enemy  control  at  8:35  a.m.,  Oct.  11. 
There  was  no  enemy  reaction  when  the 
helicopter  arrived  and  touched  down 
briefly.  No  enemy  was  sighted  by  the 
helicopter  crews.  Department  of  Defense 
spokesmen  in  Washington  said,  at  the 
time  of  the  release  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese lieutenant,  that  they  had  no  as- 
surance whatever  this  reciprocal  gesture 
would  lead  to  the  release  of  additional 
American  prisoners  of  war. 
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